LAISSEZ-FAIRE1
AMONG the many terms and phrases of social science
jf\ which are ill-understood and lightly and incorrectly
used, no instance is more remarkable than laissez-faire.
It will be profitable to define and illustrate its meaning.
The story goes that a certain French minister of state,
desiring to exert himself for the benefit of the governed,
called the merchants of Paris to a conference. He asked
them what he could do for them. His idea of doing some-
thing for them was not as new as he supposed it was. In
fact, they had had a large experience of that sort of thing
already. They therefore answered " Laissez-nous faire"
Their answer has passed into a proverb and a maxim.
It seems to be widely believed that this phrase means
"Do not do anything at all to interfere with nature.'5
The current English translation of it is "Let alone/'
The translation, however, is so inadequate as to be in-
correct and the lack of any equally terse expression in
English which will render all the force of the original is
the reason why the French phrase has been retained and
naturalized.
A fair rendering of the answer of the French merchants
would be: "Let us manage for ourselves/' They did not
propose to do without management. There is no sign
in what they said or in what they did that they thought
that brains could not be applied to trade and industry so
as to develop and improve them. What they dreaded
and declined with thanks was the proposition to define
1 A fragment from a hitherto unpublished essay written toward the end of
thelSSO's.